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DAILY SERVICE 


Through the above manuscript we can 
asily understand how our chief disciple 
iffered at Nara. The above manuscript 
ays that he stayed overnight at the 
olice station at Obitoke Village but they 
vy that a police branch headquarters 
rhich had been placed at Ichinomoto 
illage up to the year 1881 was then 
smoved to Obitoke Village and was 
amed the Obitoke Police Branch Head- 
uarters. Now it is not a mere police 
ation but a branch headquarters. “ The 
-hinomoto police Branch Headquarters ” 
1 the Gyoden means the same thing, I 
resume. 

In 1886, this branch headquarters again 
ioved to Ichinomoto and Tanbaichi be- 
ume included among the villages under 
S supervision. 

Now, the Foundress, after a full rest 
t the inn, returned by rickshaw. Those 
ho had come to meet her as well as 
reachers and others all hired rickshaw 
ad followed her. The number of ri- 
<shaw mobilized for the occasion was 
pout 160 while the people who had come 
) receive her numbered more than a 
ousand. It was such a grand view. 
er since the 8th year of Meiji, the 
undress made several similar trips to 
e police, and every time she went out on 
ch occasions, more and more people 
rned out to meet her, until, in the 15th 
ar of Meiji, a thousand and several 
ndreds of people were known to have 
rned out. There was no doubt, of 
urse, about the extent of trouble the 
undress had to suffer on all these 
casions ; but, in spite of it, the fact was 
lightful and pleasing, because it was an 
ple proof that the prestige of the Tenri 
ct was ever steadily increasing. ‘True, 
d the Parent had preached: 

“Took, young buds are sprouting out of 
e stalk, many and various buds. It does 
t matter what stalk it is so long as 
is a stalk, and without a stalk there 
ll be no buds whatever sprouting out.” 
How true the Divine teachings are! 
1 of the troubles suffered by the 
undress were stalks, out of which buds 
uld sprout out, as evidenced by the 
t that as the Foundress made a round 
calls, more people would turn out to 
ar her preach, to the added prestige of 
sacred religion, Tenrikyo. And there 
s no force on the earth which could 
p it and no force which could crush it. 
e Divine Way, in spite of all hardships 
d persecutions, would spread out. No 
tter how often buds were cut down, 
w ones would be there, as is shown in 
Ofudesaki. 


“The Japanese Language School” as a special course of Tenri University was inaugurated 


a 


on Oct. Ist to train the younger generation of overseas followers. Twelve students from 


abroad were admitted into it. 


Mr. Kishi (President of Tenri Univ.) delivering an address to new students. 


On the night of September 9, as 
mentioned earlier, the Foundress com- 
plained of the shabbiness of the place 
and of the need of clearing it of eve- 
rything. It turned out to be true: On 
the 16th, a corps of policemen came to 
clear the place of everything, even in- 
cluding the Tenrin Nyorai. The empty 
bath, also, was suspended on that very 
night as it was considered to be the root 
and cause of various evils. The license 
certificate of the inn likewise was sus- 
pended as well as other sundry things 
and the result was that the place was 
turned into a veritable Abode of God. 
Several days after her return, namely, on 
November 11, according to the solar 
calendar, Mrs. Matsue, widow of the tea- 
cher, died. Still young, the woman was 
very reasonable by nature and presumably 
she bade farewell to this world after she 
had reached a position to see the truth 
of the universe and she had willingly 
turned herself into a tool for that su- 
preme purpose. As Divine teachings had 
said, ‘Distinguish between gold, silver 
and lead,” She had attained the capability 
to distinguish between the truth and 
untruth or falsity. That, presumably, 
was the reason why she died. 

Sufferings on the part of the Foundress 
were numerous and frequent, indeed. 
In the 8th year of Meiji, Miss Kokan 
died, and now, Mrs. Matsue departed 
soon after her return home. No ordinary 
mind and heart could stand such trials. 
For the Foundress, however, these trials 
were not trials at all; she stood them 
with an unmatched fortitude of heart, 
and, in doing so, she personally showed 
an example of how to learn lessons from 
all such trials and sufferings and how to 


locate a path along which to go. 

The will of God the Parent, as usual, 
can never be fathomed with the measure- 
ments of human mind. God the Parent 
is merciful enough to show how to turn 
miseries and sufferings into the occasions 
for locating the real path of truth. The 
moment things in the house are con- 
sidered superfluous and detrimental to the 
search for truth, He would so will that 
they be cleared away without necessi- 
tating to do the work of clearing with 
human hands. The bath house and the 
inn license, too, were feared to stand in 
the way and these were suspended and 
brought out of the path, the house thus 
being turned into a true Abode of God 
the Parent. 


PRAYINGS FOR RAINFALLS 
(16th year of Meiji) 


In the 16th year of Meiji, a_ big 
draught visited the entire district of 
Yamato. Farmers in every village simply 
waited for rainfalls, which, however, 
would not come; the ponds were dried 
up, and so were wells in the fields. 
Whole families would often be mobilized 
to dig up wells, to no avail and sunshine 
was constant; rice fields cracked for 
want of water and rice plants nearly died. 

In observance of ancient custom, the 
farmers solemnized Shinto rites with 
prayers for rainfalls. After day’s hard 
work, they would nightly gather in the 
compounds of village Shinto shrines and 
public meeting places and burn torches 
and offer sincere prayers. Faithful to the 
directions of venerable village elders, they 
would observe the rites of prayers, and 
not one drop of rain would come. 

(to be continued) 


TENRIK YO 
ITS ORIGIN AND HISTORY 
by Yoshikazu Nakayama 


However, it was no easy task to rebel 
against the formality of property, lineage, 
social rank, etc. in those days. The 
Foundress, though hastening to plunge 
into penury, spent 18 years to get at that 
desired state of affairs. In the year 1853, 
16 years after Her first spiritual awaken- 
ing, when a house and part of the fields 
were all the possessions of the Nakayama 
family, She took the first step toward 
mission work by sending Her youngest 
daughter Kokan to the city of Osaka, true 
to Her belief that ‘Water will rise when 
it reaches the lowest depths.” At the 
same time, on one hand She sank into 
the lowest depths of privation once and 
for all by selling Her house and pawning 
all the remaining flelds and on the other 
paved the way for future efforts by 
issuing a “grant of safe childbirth” in 
1854, saying “Childbirth and small-pox 
prepare the way for all awakening.” 
This step was taken in Her life of dire 
destitution with no rice to eat and no fuel 
to burn, and it lasted 10 years thereafter. 
Twenty-seven or twenty-eight years had 
passed when there began to appear some 
people who came to Her with such de- 
votion as to call Her a living deity in the 
early part of the sixties (1861-64). These 
27 or 28 years consisted of the 10 years 
spent in preparation and the previous 18 
years which elapsed before she suddenly 
fell to the depths of penury. Day dawned 
a little on the teaching of God the Parent. 

In the meanwhile, this little success 
provoked the jealousy and antipathy of 
mountain monks, Buddhist priests, Shinto 
priests and doctors. The whole sixties 
(1861-68) were thus filled with disturb- 
ance, violence, and riotous attack by them. 
Though often exposed to the danger of 
naked steel, however, each time She 
soothed those who got excited, saying; 
“Evade the dust. Turn upon the dust, 
and you will be flooded with it. You 
should take care never to face it,” and 
furthermore encouraged those who were 
frightened with the words: “If you keep 
to this Way of God with sincerity at 
heart, there is no danger nor anything 
to be afraid of. God takes you with Him.” 
Becoming more and more spirited in 
spite of the troubles, She composed the 
Mikagura- Uta (Sacred songs) during Janu- 
ary and August in 1867, and taught people 
the gestures which accompanied the 
words. 

With the coming of the new era of 
Meiji, when the disseminating activity 
was staged on a full scale, She firmly 
founded the doctrine of this religion. 
I mean, the Ofudesaki (Book of Reve- 
lations), which is the real source and 
foundation of this teaching, was first 
committed to writing in 1869 (or the 2nd 
year of the Meiji era), and it lasted till 


TENREKYO 


about 1882 (or the 15th year of 
the same era). Said Scripture 
consists of 1,711 poems in the 
form of Japanese waka in 17 
volumes, and out of the above 
mentioned poems more than a 
half of them or exactly 954 pieces, 
which are contained in 10 volumes 
from Vol. 3 to Vol. 11 and partly 
in Vol. 12, were composed in a 
couple of years, 1874 and ’75. 
It shows that in 1874 and ’75 She 
was most assiduous in preaching 
the Divine teaching, or to speak 
from the standpoint of historical 
facts, the masks to be worn at the 
performance of Kagura service 
were made in 1874, and the Jiba 
of the Kanrodai (Sacred Stand) 
was decided in 1875. In this sense, 
these 2 years may be said to be 
the climax of the foundation work 
of this religion. For the 10 odd 
years from this time to the end of 
Her life She kept on preaching the 
Divine teaching most intimately 
and kind-heartedly to those who 
yearned after the Way of God. 
The newly promulgated Way of 
God spread gradually throughout 
the nation, reaching the Chugoku 
and Shikoku districts in the west 
and Tokai and Kanto districts in 
the east even in Her lifetime. 
During this period, what She devoted 
Herself to most of all was the completion 
of the form of Kagura service as soon as 
possible, because the teaching of the 
Foundress consisted in leading people to 
a Joyous Life and the said Divine service 
was the keynote of salvation. 

From 1875 on, dire persecution by police 
began, lasting till the very day of the As- 
cension of the Foundress. As the result, 
She was imprisoned in jail off and on 17 
or 18 times till She reached the advanced 
age of 89 even during severe cold and 
intense heat. Each time She was willing 
to obey a summons, calling it “ going out 
in the world” or “ going out for promul- 
gation.” But Her followers felt it unbeara- 
ble to see any further suffering happen 
to the aged Foundress. Since Divine 
service was especially a target of inter- 
ference by the State, Her followers, who 
knew Her utterance to be that of God the 
Parent, and who were always implicitly 
obedient to Her, could not comply with 
Her urgent demands to observe the 
service, fearing that they would involve 
Her in trouble again by doing so. Against 
this reluctance and inconsistency of theirs, 
the Foundress always warned them most 
strictly, and told them to be consistently 
true to the teaching of their faith. Finally 
toward the end of 1886, when the Found- 
ress’ health was affected, She strongly 
urged them to hasten to grant Her 
request day and night for that very 
reason, till at last they were induced to 
perform the Kagura service with full 
determination more joyously than ever. 


and 29th. 


Young Women’s Rally of the Tenrikyo Women’s 
Association was held at the Oyasato on Sept. 28th 


The participants numbered 1,200. 


Greatly pleased by the jubilance of their} 
chanting voices, She peacefully passedf 
away while listening to it. 

All Her followers, who believed thatij 
She was.a living deity and was destined 
to live 115 years, were greatly startled} 
and grieved at the unexpected event o 
Her Ascension. But just when they were} 
at a loss what to do and where to zo,| 
there were revealed to them Divine sug | 
gestions to the effect that “ the Foundress} 
is not gone; Her soul stays now andi 
forever at the Moto-no-Yashiki (original 
residence) to work just as She did in Her 
lifetime,” and that “God has stepped out} 
to level the earth, opening the portals.}} 
Watch the Divine Way, hereafter asf 
hitherto. All shall be changed.” 
these suggestions as their only guide,} 
they continued mission work and found} 
that the promulgation made astonishing} 
strides with the result that the establish-} 
ment of the Church Headquarters wait 


With | | 


officially recognized only one year afterj™ 


Her Ascension and that the Church gained] 
the freedom of mission. The Divine} 
prophecy that “All shall be changed” 
came true. By this Her followers could} 
be convinced of the authenticity of the} 
suggestion that She was ever-living and} 
would work hereafter just as in Her 
lifetime. The conviction that the Found-} 
ress lives for ever to work has supported] 
their pious life ever since. It was in 1908} 
that Tenrikyo was recognized by the} 
Government as an independent religion. 


(The end) 
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THE MIKAGURA-UTA 


“ Mikagura-Uta Kogi”’ 
written by Prof. T. Fukaya, translated 
by H. Mimoto 


THE FIFTH SECTION 


Mi-Kudari-Me 
(The Third Stanza) 


Also, through the act of worship carried 
yut at the place of worship, mankind is 
enabled to receive salvation. Such is a 
fundamental prerequisite to the world of 
yokigurashi. When we consider this we 
are able to understand why the place of 
worship is referred to as the origin of 
fhe world. 

Tne appearance of young and old, men 
and women, rich and poor, and people 
of all races —— as they bow in worship 
vefore the Kamnrodai as brothers and 
sisters reflects the fundamental structure 
Xf the world and expresses the model of 
he yokigurashi world. 

Secondly : Miraculous place of worship, 

We do not ask of anyone to build. 

Futatsu: Fushigi na tsutome basho wa 

Miraculous worshipping place 
Tare ni tanomi wa kakenedomo 
(on) no one reliance do we place 

Miraculous place of worship means ‘the 
slace of worship, where miraculous pro- 
ection and guidance is manifested.” 

(The second line) ‘“‘On no one reliance 
lo we place”’ means that ‘we do not ask 
yr request of anyone to do this or that.” 

Thirdly : But everybody in the world 

comes together 

And it is built —— such is the miracle. 
Mittsu: Minna sekai ga yori oote 

Everybody in the world comes to- 


gether 
Deketachi kitaru ga kore fushigi 
And it is built —— such is the miracle. 


The meaning of the above lines is that 
t is miraculous how everybody gets to- 
xether and the church is automatically 
suilt (without higher instructions). 

We must consider carefully how just 
1 handful of people pushed their earnest 
sfforts in the face of an unsympathetic 
ind sneering world, in the face of members 
who would lose faith and drop out. The 
fforts of these early forerunners es- 
ablished the foundations of this church. 

Fourthly: This is wonderful that you 
have followed us to this point ; 
True salvation will take place from 
now ! 

Yottsu: Yo yo koko made tsuite kita 
‘Tis wonderful that up to here follow- 
ing you have come 
Jiisu no tasuke wa kore kara ya 
True salvation is from here. 

When we consider how difficult the 
onstruction of the place of worship was 
ind consider how the number of worship- 
ers dwindled when faced with this diffi- 
culty, we are able to appreciate the 
ignificance of these lines composed in 
867 which is three years after the year 


when the place of worship was erected. 

Often when one speaks of salvation, 
reference is made to enriching human 
life. However, it is only through worship 
that true salvation, that is to say, spiritual 
regeneration and world reconstruction 
takes place. It is only in this way that 
the world of yokigurashi is made to appear. 

“It is wonderful to see you here worship ; 

Worsihp is the seed for salvation” 

veeees Sixth Stanza, fourth verse 

“ Always chant and dance the Kagura 

and Teodori 

In the end we will lead you to miracu- 

lous salvation ” 
tetas Sixth Stanza, fifth verse 

When we consider the lines presently 
under consideration in relation to the 
above two verses, we are enabled to 
understand better the nature of the 
Foundress’ message. 

We are able to reconstruct vividly in 
our mind the joy and happiness of the 
Foundress and her followers who after 
many long and weary years of suffering 
were able to have a place of worship, 
were able to give and receive instruction 
in the way of wholehearted salvation, in 
the steps of the religious dance, and in 
the usage of the musical instruments. 

Needless to say these lines are not to 
be understood except in terms of the 
present context —— the construction of 
the place of worship in 1864. However, 
these words resound in the soul of the 
faithful even today as words of comfort, 
cheer, strength, and hope, as they tread 
the path of faith which at times is filled 
with difficulty and discouragement. 

Fifthly : Always we are ridiculed and 

slandered, 

Still miraculous salvation we confer. 
Itsutsu: Itsu mo waraware soshirarete 
Always (we are) ridiculed and slan- 
dered 

Mezurashi tasuke wo suru hodo ni 
Miraculous salvation (we) confer still. 

Miraculous salvation refers to the in- 
comparable salvation granted by God, the 
Creator of man and of the world. More 
concretely, the reference is to the salvation 
granted through worship, and it signifies 
human regeneration and the reconstruc- 
tion of the world. What strong hope and 
appreciation our predecessors must have 
received when they lived their lives in 
the midst of violent public protest, and 
ridicule. 

Naturally even today, these lines must 
shed its illumination, in the same way 
that a street lamp would in the dark, for 
people who earnestly endeavour to relive 
the model life of the Foundress. 

How many people would there be, 
among adherents to the Way, who have 
not repeated these lines over and over 
again as tears continued to roll down the 
cheeks? 

Sixthly: Do not make unreasonable 

requests 
Come to us with a heart of sincerity. 
Muttsu: Muri na negai wa shite kure na 


Do not make unreasonable requests 
Hito suji gokoro ni narite koi 
Become sincere mind and come 

Unreasonable requests are requests 
which do not harmonize with the princi- 
ples of heaven. They are selfish demands 
made through man’s own calculations, and 
their cause lies in greed and arrogance. 

Hitosuji gokoro or the mind of sincerity 
is the meek unchanging mind which would 
try to align itself completely with the 
Will of God. The mind which is opposed 
to this is described sometimes as the 
“double and triple mind,’ and is the 
mind of man. In the life of true faith 
one meditates on the principle that the 
divine Will shall always manifest itself; 
one regulates his mind in the spirit of 
Tanno and strives to live in accordance 
with the will of God. Is it not the ugly 
appearance of man which bases its judg- 
ments on human calculations and _ still 
wishes to receive the wonderful benefits 
of faith? 

I believe that these lines portray the 
essence of faith and that they are lines 
whose appreciation will increase with each 
examination. : 

Seventhly: In all things from now 
wholeheartedly, 

We shall live in entire reliance on 
God. 

Nanatsu: Nandemo kore kara hitosuji ni 
In all things from now wholeheartedly 
Kami ni motarete yuki masuru 
We will live relying on God 

To rely wholeheartedly and uncondition- 
ally on God is not an easy thing to do for 
people with contriving human plans. To 
persist in this attitude is something even 
more difficult. It is the usual case with 
man, even if he should once decide that 
“this’’ is the way, that he suffers later 
doubts and worries. However, realization 
that the body is something loaned by God, 
borrowed by man, is the power which will 
reaffirm man in his convictions. The reali- 
zation that the body is something loaned 
by God, borrowed by man, is granted 
through the suffering of disease. The 
following lines seem to point to this. 

Eighthly : There is nothing so trying as 
to be ill; 

I too from now will devote myself in 
Hinokishin. 

Yattsu: Yamu hodo tsurai koto wa nai 
There is nothing so terrible as illness 
Washi mo kore kara Hinokishin 
I too from now Hinokishin 

The pain of poverty is for them who 
have underwent its privations something 
most painful. There is the proverb: 
there is nothing among the four hundred 
and four diseases which is as poverty. 
However, the pain of diseases is something 
most extraordinary. 

(to be continued) 
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Japan’s Classical Music 
_=SHICHIRIKI, RYUTEKI, SHO — 


by 
IKUKO YOSHIDA 


On the third Sunday of every month at 
2:00 p.m., a strange weird music comes 
floating out of the Tenrikyo Church in 
Los Angeles. This music I have been 
hearing without any particular feeling 
but as part of my everyday life. Yet 
recently, the contact with the U.C. L. A. 
ethnomusicology students have made me 
become aware of the music that I had 
taken for granted. 

This Japanese music which is played as 
part of our church music is called the 
Gagaku. Gagaku is a special form of 
music performed in the ceremonies of 
the Imperial Court and is the earliest 
significant instrumental form in Japanese 
music. At different periods between 8th 
and 10th century this type of music was 
introduced in Japan from China, India, 
Korea and Manchuria. 

It is one of the main orchestral forms 
of Japanese music and has instruments 
in the basic orchestral units such as 
percussion, strings and winds. In this 
paper, I would like to discuss the main 
instruments of the wind section which is 
as important as the string section in a 
symphony orchestra, for they carry the 
main melodic line and add the harmony. 

The AHichiriki, a short double reed 


instrument, with a strong shrill tone is 


at a Monthly Festival. 


Gagaku players of the Mother Church playing Gagaku 


the center of the Gagaku orchestra. The 
hichiriki according to Mr. Malm (professor 
at U.C.L. A.) has the nasality of an oboe 
but is broader in sound due to the thicker 
reed and the embouchure with which it 
is played. The most descriptive example 
which is very similar to my impression 
of a hichiviki is the remark by Sei 
Shonagon in her 11th century diary. 

“The horrible sound of the hichiriki is 
like the noisy crickets of autumn. I can’t 
stand to be in the same room with that 
sound. One festival day, when I was in 
the waiting room attending upon her 
Majesty, I was entertained by the lovely 
sound of someone playing the flute. 
Then suddenly another person joined in 
on the hichiriki. It made my hair stand 
on end.” 

The hichiriki is made of prepared bam- 
boo, lacquered inside and bound with 
lacquered band of cherry or wisteria bark 
with seven holes above and two thumb 
holes below. The loose reed mouth piece 
inserted at one end is bound with paper 
which swells when it is soaked in tea and 
keeps the mouthpiece firmly in place. 

In order to learn how to play the 
instrument in the Japanese classical way, 
the student must learn the entire reper- 
toire by singing the notes of the piece 
before he starts the actual playing. The 
method is the same for the ryuteki and sho. 

The Ryuteki or woteki, literally trans- 
lated “‘ sideflute’”’, is the next melodic wind 
instument. It has seven holes. It plays 
the same basic melody as the hichiriki but 
with slight variations creat- 
ing a heterophony, not in 
the accidental or off tone 
sense but a planned and 
highly cultivated heteroph- 


ony which exists in Oriental music. 

The fabled immortal phoenix must have 
had a beautiful harmonic voice since the 
sho is supposed to imitate the cry of the 
phoenix. It taxes my imagination to think 
that a bird could sing so beautifully. 

The sho is composed of a compact | 
bundle of seventeen thin bamboo reeds | 
fixed into a circular lacquered wind 
chamber of cherry wood or hard pine 
with the air passing in a channel around © 
the central support. It is fitted with a- 
silver mouthpiece on which there is a 
rectangular hole. The reeds are arranged 
in two sets, those opposite one another 
being of equal height. Each set is also 
arranged like the front pipes of an organ, — 
the longest in the middle, the remainder ~ 
getting shorter in couples, one on each ~ 
side. The longest pipes are in a line with © 
the center of the mouthpiece. : 

The major problem of the sho player 
is that the sho will not sound if the reeds 
become too wet, so that in order to keep 
the moisture from collecting in the reeds, 
the players can be seen warming the sho 
over a charcoal fire or a small electric 
heater. 

The music is produced by the blowing 
in and out of the instrument. There is 
a small hole at the base of each pipe and 
by stopping the hole with the finger the 
proper sound is produced. 

The rhythm, melody and movement | 
produced by these wind instruments are |} 
an integral and unique part of the Gagaku 4 
orchestra and these instruments are as 
important as the string section of a } 
symphony orchestra. = | 

(AT THE MUSICAL CULTURES OF 
THE WORLD SUMMER SESSION OF 
1958) . 
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Practicing Gagaku 
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